fa                             GORING

In the courtyard stood two Benz cars belonging to
Hitler's staff. 'It looks well,' Goring thought to
himself, ' let's see what can be done here/

In the front room a dozen out-of-work youths in old
Austrian uniforms were on guard. It was not easy to
come in to Hitler. Goring had to wait; and he had
plenty of time to make a thorough inspection of the
waiting-room. One of the Communist Party's posters:
'Build up proletarian hundred-groups/ adorned the
bare room, and was meant to have a particularly rousing
effect on Hitler's followers. On a great wall-map of
Germany were shown the distribution of the swastika
union and its movements about the country. Arrows
pointed towards the north, towards Saxony and
Thuringia. Especially around Nuremberg there were
many groups. Goring remembered that Julius Streicher
with his anti-Semitic followers had joined Hitler.

Thus Hitler had already gone a long way beyond
Munich. Here Goring could not but find a field for
work, a soldier's job. He was admitted.

Hitler looked with wide-open, questioning eyes at
Goring, and Goring told him how he had heard him
speak, that he shared his views and greatly wished to
put himself at his disposal in the fight ' against oj?
Jew Marx's disastrous teachings' for Germany's
freedom and honour.

Hitler liked the man, and liked the way he spoke,
too. Did he not call him s Germany's redeemer ' ?

And Goring went on to tell him that in the war he
had been leader of Richthofen's squadron and that he
still was a good soldier.   Lastly, he made mention,
too, of his plentiful means, which, of course, was1*
important for a young movement.